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morality: self-denial was exacted by other cults1. Mithras is
usually thought to have set the highest standards and could be an
example of vigorous combative action as well as of purity.
In general, the Oriental cults were symptomatic of change
rather than productive of it. They have been supposed to have
served the ends of autocracy: more significant, however, is the
observed fact that some of their expressions of devotion appear
to reflect the linguistic and artistic idioms of a^ loyalism already
aroused on other grounds2. Solar theology did very possibly
make a contribution to the complex of ideas and emotions tending
to exalt \htprincepS) but solar theology had its roots in philosophy
and, while reinforced by the piety of various cults, did not depend
only on them. Again, the spread of the Oriental cults was probably
a result rather than a cause, even a contributory cause, of inter-
mixture and racial levelling; the most striking instance of this in
the religious sphere is, after all, the second-century Dionysiac
association at Tusculum, in the members' list of which freemen
and slaves alike are described by their bare cognomintp. The
sarcophagi of the period are a warning against exaggerations of the
power of the Oriental cults: although in representations of the
seasons Attis sometimes stands for winter, there are hardly any
other traces of the Eastern deities4. The mourning Attis is com-
mon on other funerary monuments5: he could typify the fate
awaiting all, even the young and lovely: perhaps there was also
some hope that, like Attis, the dead man might not remain in the
power of death, Otherwise, the appearance of the Oriental deities
in art in general is all but confined to terracotta and bronze
figurines and monuments definitely associated with their worship
or presumably dedicated to the memory of their ministrants6.
Novelty was not lacking, but it was in the main a matter of a
change of atmosphere (see below, p. 448) or individual innovations
or changes of emphasis, until we come to the latter part of the
third century and the first part of the fourth, when we find
certain attempts to strengthen paganism in the face of what had
1 Cf. Cumont, op. cit, pp. 35 $qq.                             2 Ib. p. xi.
8 Cumont-Vogliano, Amor. J&urn. Arch*, 2nd Ser. XXXVH, 1933, pp.
21 $ W- (especially p. 234).
4  See Cumont in && de flnst. archfol&gique litgeois, xxix, 1901.
5  Volume of Plates v, 164, i; A. D. Nock, Haru. TheoL Rev. xxv, 1932,
P- 33^j F- Cumont (C.R. Ac. Inscr. 1906, p. 75, n. i) regards thepobs of
the dead man on some Greek bas-reliefs as in effect assimilating him to
Sarapis.
6  For an exception see representations of Egyptian cultus as local colour
in paintings.